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mark of approaching adulthood has no effect upon her, and the
knowledge that she is ahead of other girls is small compensation for
her discomforts.

It is my impression that every phase of puberty has its own typical
reaction to menstruation. If its first occurrence comes at a time when
the girl has not yet psychologically advanced beyond the stage of
prepuberty, genital bleeding is treated as though it were a new
eliminatory function. The young girl is extraordinarily ashamed of
this phenomenon, tries to conceal it, and each time she is detected feels
as though she had been caught doing something unclean. This view of
menstruation as unclean is a direct descendant of the cloaca theory,
according to which everything coming from the lower apertures of
the body is dirty and distasteful. The idea of dirtiness can in fantasy
be extended to the entire body and the girl feels "unclean" and
depreciated as a whole. Her relation to herself now corresponds to
her old relation to her menstruating mother, mentioned above, and
to those taboos and superstitions in which a girl who is menstruating
for the first time is treated as unclean in the highest degree.

This attitude relating the first menstruation with excretory
functions is particularly strong in girls who have suffered from
enuresis or enteritis. If they are surprised at night by the wetness of
the blood, they are sure their old troubles have returned; if they
notice stains on their underwear during the day, they try to combat
the evil by dietary measures, etc.

It is a well known fact that many young girls, during several
years of childhood and sometimes even beyond puberty, suffer from
involuntary discharge of small quantities of urine when going up
or down stairs, climbing hills, making sudden motions, and parti-
cularly during laughing fits. This widespread and well known
symptom of "weak bladder" can to some degree be explained by
purely physiologic factors: many authorities believe that the organic
sphincter control of the bladder is weaker in females than in males.
Psychologically, this incontinence can have very unpleasant effects
upon girls. They feel restricted in their freedom of m jvement and
often renounce social pleasures lest they stain their dresses or chairs
during a fit of gaiety. Sometimes one hears young girls complain
that they have lost the habit of "real laughter" out of fear of wetting
themselves.

Whether this bladder difficulty is psychologically determined
is difficult to decide; at any rate, it has far-reaching psychologic
repercussions. The girl denies herself every joy of life, every pleasur-
able emotion, justifying her renunciation by her fear of being